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than it 1s poidibie tor any one To ex- 
prefs. Having arrived at the houle oi 
my worthy friend, where i met the 
moft cordial reception, I fought me 
out a {pot, where i might, tree from 
‘interruption,continue my lucubrations. 
Ibetook metoihe foot of atowering hili, 
where the gently murm’ring rivule 


fweetly rolls o’crits pebbled bed, while 


cot aidneil 
and 


the neighbouring stove, 
of humble fhrubs, lofiy oaks, 
towering pines, 
catch the murmuring rill, 
echoes back the plaintive found: 


and ioftly 


grance to the circling air, 
whofe waving foliage 


the 





tweet lLolitude,—— 

Down on the grafly mead, whofe vel- 
vet foftnefs vies with downy beds, I laid 
iny wearied limbs—’ lL ween Heaven’s 
high arch and me, nought intervened, 
‘ave the arched boughs, entwined with 
Scandent vines, which tormed a cano- 


»| py of vegetable ‘weaving—the odorife- 
lrous Jaimine, {corning the humble 


mound, towers aloft, exhaling its fra- 
and ipreads 
around its {weet perfume— W hile Ca. 
lycanthus’ moedett tribe, imparts their 


/concentrated odour to the afcending 


folemn cooing of the widowed dove; | breeze, {weet zephyrs fondly fkipping 


the piercing fc 


reech of midnight owl,|o’er the playful wave, impart a plea- 


combine to-awake the foul to folermn|fure never felt before. 


contemplations. 
beneath the extended 
branching lin 
. whole expanded leaves arreit the fleet- 
sing brecze, 
itands by the fide of 
ftream, l, lon 
Elam tig here hi 
ative feat, 
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One lonely Crib, 
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and Miane its tributary. 
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No ratiling midnight coach difturbs 
my peaceful fleep, no dread alarm ie 


hade, and jiounded in mineear, for nature’s felt 


in awtul folemn filemce, and 
] »' 3 . € 
leaves the mind at refit. 
“VW hoe'er enjoys th’ 
With virtues, tranquil wis 
Vith hope the gloomy hour can chee! 


untroubled breast. 


iom blest; 
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ihand held fufpenced the poifing Ka- 
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row al } 


ve 
imposes silence, with a stilly Scunc 

In such a night, at such an hour as this, 
ii ancestry in aught can be believed, 


Descending spirits have convers’d with man, ¥% 


And told the secrets, of the world unknown.” 


Flattering myfelf to be furrounded 
with ** Millions of Spiritual Creatures, 
who walk the earth unfeen,’’ and who 
might be my conftant attendants not- 
withftanding my retirement, I entered 


intO an examination of myfelf, ‘Tt. 


awakened in my mind fuch compli- 
cated reflections, as hurried me into a 
{tate of feeming fufpenfe, during 
which my faculties were totally ab. 
forbed, and a temporary fleep over- 
powered my frame.—The found of a 
trumpet loud and fhrill from the Kalt- 
ward, 

a multitude of men, each having the 
volumes of their produétions confpi- 
cuoully iaid open, were by 


left 


preceded 


grave old perfonage, who in his 
L pl 
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right a Vale, con- 
He advanced 
and pla 


id —— hava If) -. 
taiing a liquid iiame. 


ard the ipot where I lay, 


followed by the appearance of 


ey 











ratce fepveneral hiur- 
mur taking place among the multitude 
lrew our attention thither; Mr. Ad- 
difon, whom | found my new friend 
to be, defired me to oblerve Juftice 
applying the te/7,— The works which 
were to go through the purifying 
flame were all modern (the ancient had 
patled throug] il years ago). — Many 
volumes, pi :mphlets, . heets, and new!- 
papers, were tried in the balance; the 
weights oppoied, were beauty, har- 
mony, truth, and impartiality,—feve- 

| were <i In one or 
fern publications ; 
hers ftood the rel of the balance, 
unced, ftamped, and 
led iteurt ar, Phofe which did not 
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Gi the Cy uc’ iainy =if wey ve or 
that opinion, I fhall take the liberty, 
without afking leave, of ditienting 
from them.—'Vhofe who are literally 
ignorant, deferve our compaflion, they 
are entitled to it, and it is beftowed 
upon them by every true critic.— 
There is but one character in the uni- 
verfe, which I confider as a proper 
fubject for the lafh of a critic; this 
character appears in various forms, 
and fometimes all thofe forms are cen- 
tered into one man. Whoever pol- 
fefles prejudice enough, either to ap- 
prove or to condemn ‘another's talents 
without proof, or his book or writings 
without an impartial perufal, deferves 
the lafh: Whoever iets himfelf up 
for a critic, without poffefling jultice 
and tendernefs for his cotemporaries: 
Whoever attempts to command re- 
(pect from others, without the Know- 
ledge of refpecting himfelf: Who- 
ever will RET PSN harrafs another, 
with all the /eeming gocd nature in 
the world, and when “retorted upon, 
is for inatching 
LA 
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tnererure as pretenders to criticifm, 
harrafs the public, by holding up falfe 
imperfections to view, while at the 
very moment, the want of juftice and 
tendernefs are difcoverable in them- 
elves, criticifm will continue in dif- 
repute among the penetrating part of 
our citizens, our youths will be dif- 
couraged from offering their produc- 
tions; hence they will lofetheir relifh for 
thofe favourite entertainments, and will 
dwindle into negligence and inattivi- 
ty. On the othe hab the true cri- 
tic, who poflefl les a = the “qualifications 
neceflary to conit itute the character; 
while with one hand he gently, and as 


iit were ee clears away the 


drofs and rubbifh, feeling fenfibly the 
neceflity of wore without lace- 
rating, with the other he brings forth 
the pure metal, ranging itin the clals 
of immortal compohiion, which fhall 
“6 live unw ounded by the fhafts of en- 
vy, and fhall defcend in a torrent of 
onli from one century to another. 
A thoufand of their critics will exilt 
ind be forgot trem a a2 ufand of their 


but 


ren rante not, 
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ra (Cth eencral faur- 
mur tdking place among the multitude 

lrew our attention thither; Mr. Ad- 
difon, whom | found my new friend 

to be, defired me to obferve Juttice 
applying the fe/7.— The works which 

were to go through the purifying 

flame were all modern (the ancient h: ad 
pafled through years ago).—Many 
voluines, pamphlets, theets, and new!- 
papers, were tried in the balance; the 
weichts opp were beauty, har- 
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Vale, fome of thefe were entirely and 
aliogether confumed, nothing coming 
if but the covers and ¢ gildine:; others 
had here and there a few quotations 
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Oi The U*ypucs lain. —al wucy ve OF 
that opinion, I fhall take the liberty, 
without afking leave, of ditienting 
from them.—Thole who are literally 
ignorant, deferve our compaflion, they 
are entitled to it, and it is beftowed 
upon them by every true critic.— 

There is but one character in the uni- 
verfe, which I confider as a proper 
fubject for the lath of a critic; this 
charaéter appears in various forms, 
and fometimes all thofe forms are cen- 
tered into one man. Whoever. pol- 
fefles prejudice enough, either to ap- 
prove or to condemn another's talents 
without proof, or his book or writings 
without an impartial perufal, deferves 
the lafh: Whoever iets himfelf up 
for a critic, without poffefling juitice 
and tendernefs for his cotemporaries: 
Whoever attempts to command re- 
{pect from others, without the know- 
ledge of refpecting himfelf: Who- 
ever will perpetualty harrafs another, 
with all the /eeming gocd nature in 
the world, and when retorted upon, 
is for {natching fire brands and red 
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tnereiure as pretenders to criticifm, 
harrafs the public, by holding up falfe 
imperfections to view, while at the 
very moment, the want of juftice and 
tendernefs are difcoverable in them- 
elves, criticifm will continue in dif- 
repute among the penetrating part of 
our citizens, our youths will be dif- 
couraged from offering their produc- 
tions; hence they will lofetheir relifh for 
thofe favourite entertainments, and will 
dwindle into negligence and inadtivi- 
ty. On the other hand, the true cri- 
tic, who poffefles all the “qualifications 
neceflary to conitirute the character; 
while with one hand he gently, and as 


it were 1m] seitasdiaie clears away the 


drofs and rubbith, feeling fenfibly the 
neceflity of wounding, without lace- 
rating, with the other he brings forth 
the pure metal, ranging itin the clafs 
of immortal compolition, which fhall 
‘‘ live unwounded by the fhafts of en- 
vy, and fhall defcend in a torrent of 
applaufe from one century to another. 
A th vufand of their critics will exift 
ind be forgotten; a thoufand of their 
imitators will fink inte contempt, but 
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ruey fhall defy the force of time;!thes carpendi, and by the vulgar, Cri- 
continue to flourifh through every ticifm. It is not more true that every 
fafbion of philofophy, and hke Egyp- man is born in fin, than that he is 
tian Pyramids, perifh but in the ruins born in criticifm. For many years 
of the globe.” indeed the diftemper was uncommon, 

With fuch incentives as thefe,;and not dangerous in its confequences; 
the natural genius of our youths will) feldom attacking any but philofuphers 
be awakened and invited forth./and men of learning, who from a fe- 
Surely none will deny, that therejdentary life and intenfe application to 
18 pure metal in all ore, fome pure; books, were more open to its influ- 
gold, fome filver, brafs, lJron,'ence than other men. In time, by 
lead, &c. &c. each and every one of/the infection of dedicatians, it began 
which poffefs their own intrinfic value, 'to {pread itlelf among the great, and 
and in their refpegtive places are ren-|from them, like the govt, or a more 
dered effentially ufeful. He whojnoble diltemper, is defcended to their 
would attempt to convert gold intolinteriors, till at laft it has infected all 


























iron or lead, is a proper fubject to be, 
expofed to the Critic’s lafh!!! 
Gregory Goggle, S.C. 


To Gregory Goggle, Ef. Superior Cri- 
tic to his Majefty Quamina Quiz, 
Muje of Critici{m. 

Efteemed and worthy Sir, 


The pleafure which I have derived 
from your elegant Strictures on Criti- 
cifm, guided by that fpirit of impar- 
tiality, which renders you the admira- 
tion of our Republic, induces me fo 
pretent fo your notice a communice- 
tion forwarded to my Grand-Father 
foine years ago, and which I| conceive 
_ adapted to the times: I contels to you it 
has been made public, but it 1s fo well 
fuited to the prefent Rage for Criti- 
cifm, that I am fenfible you will, with 
me confider it as worthy a place in 
your elegant, entertaining, and in- 
{tructive paper. Should you Sir, 
defeéénd to favour it with a place 
tiguous to your third Stricture, yo 
wil confer a favour on your friend 
and conftant reader. 

Amaziah Fitz- Adam. 
To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 


ranks and orders of men. 

But as it is obfervable that an in- 
habitant of the fens in Lincolnthire is 
moft liable to an ague, a Yorkthire- 
man to hortfe-ftealing, and a Suffex- 
man to {muggling, fo it is alfo ob- 
fervable that the perfons moft liable 
to the contagion of criticifm, are 
young matters of arts, ftudents in the 
Temple, attorneys’ clerks, haberdath- 
ers’ premtices, and fine gentlemen. 

As I had long ago looked upon this 
diftemper to be more particularly En- 
glith than any other, I determined, 
tor the good of my country,’ whatever 
pains it might colt me, to trace it to 
its firlt principles; but it was not till 
very lately that my labours were at- 
tended with any certain fuccefs. 1 
had difcovered in general that the pa- 
tient had an acidity of blood, which, 
if not corrected in time, broke cut in- 
to a kind of evil, which, though no 
king’s-evil, might poflibly, I thought, 
be cured by touching: but it occured 
to me that the touch of an oak faplin 
might be much more efficacious than 
that of the ingenious Mr. Carte’s 
‘omebody. <A linen-craper’s prentice 
in the neighbourhood happening at 
hat tim: to be labouring under a fe- 
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I was greatly furprifed, that when! 
in a late paper you were difplaying 
} ' . °; . . 
your knowledee in difeafes, and i 
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be feveral {pecifices f ioe ; ; 
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vere fit, 1 hinted this INy opinion to 
his matter, who immediately applied 
the touch; but | will not wrong my 

ntcience by boalting of its efeét, 
earned that the iad was feen 


CO 


having 


lizence; and it is this day that I can 
felicitate myfelf, as well as thoufands 
of my countrymen, that they have not 
been in yain. 

‘The caufe then of this loathfome dis- 
temper is moft certainly wind. This 
being pent in the bowels for fome 
time, and the rules of good breeding 
not permitting it, in public places, to 
take its natural courfe, it immediately 
flies up into the head, and after being 
whirled about for a while in that emp- 
ty region, at length difcharges itfelf 
with great violence upon the organ of 
{peech. ‘This occafions an involun- 
tary motion in that member, which 
continues with great rapidity for a 
longer or fhorter time, according to 
the power or force of the original biaft 
‘which fet it in motion. 





This volubi- 
lity, or rather vibration of tongue, is 
accompanied with certain unintelligi- 
‘ble founds, which, like the barkings 
‘of perfons bit by a mad dog, are the 
moit fatal proofs of the malignity of 
the diftemper. 

The late doctor Monro, who was 
‘long ago contulted upon the cafe, 
igave it as his opinion, that it was a 
‘'tpecies of madnefs, known among the 
Greeks by the name of kakothymia, 
and among the Romans by ma/levolen- 
tia. itis faid of that great and hb 
inane man, that frem his concern 
thefe poor creatures, he intended, ii 
he liad lived a little longer, to have 
propoied a new building for their re- 
ception, contiguous to that in Moor- 
fields; and a they are quite harmlefs 
things, would charitabiy have taken 
them under his own immediate care. 
The lofs of that eminent phyfician, 
'were it from no other confideration, 
‘cannot but be lamented as a public 
‘misfortune; his fcheme being intend- 
-ed to prevent the contagion of criticifm 
from fpreacing fo univerfally among 
this Majefty’s fubje For there is 
‘one melancholy circumitance attend- 
ing this difeafe, namely, that itis of 
i quicker and more certain infection 
ithanthe plague: being communicated, 
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|pany in an inftant cf time; and (what 
lis fufhcient confirmation of the gaute) 
the congregated vapour which is emit- 
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ble and offenfive than if it had taken 
its proper and natural cour'e. 
But the doétor’s principal reafon 
for conjecturing this diftemper to be 
madnefs, was, its being almoft con- 
tinually acted upon by external ob- 
jects. A man in the hydrophobia will 
be in agonies at the fight of water or 
any liquid; and it ig very well known 
that perfons afflicted with a criticifm 
will be thrown into equal agonies at 
the fight of a new book, pamphlet, 
or poem. But the greateit and molt 
convulfive of all agonies are found to 
proceed from the reprefentation of a 
new play. I have myfelf obferved 
upon this occafion a mob of poor 
wretches fending forth fuch aifmal 
groans and fuch piercing fhrieks as 
have quite moved me: after this they 
have {tarted up on a fudden, and with 
all the fury of madmen have torn up 
the benches from under them, and 
put an entire {top to an entertainment, 
which to pay for a fight of, they have 
many of them borrowed the money 
from their matters’ tills. 
That this has the appearance of 
madnefs, I cannot deny! i have 
feen a turkey-cock behave with equal 
fury at the appearance of a woman in 
» red petticoat; and I have always im- 
.. Sted it to the fillinefs of the bird, ra- 
raed bo. than-to any ciforder in his brain. 

But whether this be madnels or not, 
the original caufe is moft. infallibly 
wind; and to have difcovered the 
caufe of any diltemper, is to have 
taken the leading ftep towards effect. 
img its cure; which ts indeed the fole 
end and defign of this letter. 

Nind then being the undoubted 
caufe of that Bawsorind difeafe vulgar 
ly known by the name of criticifm, the 
patient muft enter into an immediate 
and regular courfe of carminative. 
‘The herbs angelica, fennel, and camo- 
mile will be extremely proper for his 
tea; and 
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the feeds of dill, cumm 
aniie, carroway, coriander, or carda 
mum, fhould never be out of hi 
mouth. Thefe, by the confentr ot all 
phyficians, are the great diipellers of 
wind. But that is not all. hag off 


whence have they their name of ca 
muinatives! 


are no traces of fuch 


Jot from this quality; here 
an ety nology, i 
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but they are happily poffeffed of ano- 
ther and more excellent virtue; and 
that in fo eminent a degree, as to take 
their name fromit. This is the power 
of expelling all the pernicious effects 
of poetry, verfes, fongs, carmina ; all 
ha farrago of trumpery, which is fo 
(trangely jumbled together in the in- 
teftines of that miferable invalid who 
labours under the weaknefs and difor- 
der of criticifm. For it is agreat mil- 
take in the learned, that thefe medi- 
cines took their name of carminatives 
from the ancient jugglers in phyfic, 


laccompanying their operation with 


verfes and 4craps of poetry, by way of 
incantation or charm; they certainly 
obtained this appellation from their 
wonderful power of expelling that 
particular {pecies of wind which is en- 
gendered in the critic’s bowels by read- 
ing of plays, poetry, and other works 
of wit, too hard for his digeftion. 

That all perfons labouring under 
an habitual and obftinate criticifm, 
may be induced to enter into this 
courfe of carminatives, I can aflure 
them with great certainty that the 
operation of thefe medicines, notwith- 
ftanding the-prodigious difcharge of 
crudities which they occafion, is not 
attended with the leaft ficknefs to the 
patient himfelf; he has indeed the ap- 
pearance of a violent fit of the cholic; 
but in reality, he has only the trouble 
of eructation: all the ficknefs and 
naufea ufual in other cafes of the like 
nature, being -marvelloufly, in this, 
transferred to the by-{ftanders. 

But as al! medicines have not equal 
effects on ail conftitutions; fo this, 
though fuficient in many cafes, may 
pofibly be defe@tive in a few: I have 
therefore in referve a fecret, which I 
may venture to pronounce will prove 
of great utility. It is this: Let every 

mah whois ali ited with this ferophu- 
fous dieafe immediately turn author. 
id if it fhould fo happen (as it is not 
i ely i mpoilible) that his compo. 
fhould not be adapted to every 

bodys tafte, it will infal! libly work fo 
itomach, as entirely to purge 
digdite d particles, to which 
all this toul wind was originally ow- 
r it is true to a proverb, that 
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PECTATOR. 


if you hang a dog upon a crab-tree, he 
will never love verjuice. 
I am Sir, 
Your moft humb. fervt. 
B. D. 


I am forry, in one particular, to dif- 
fer in opinion with my ingenious cor- 
refpondent. But I cannot allow that 
a critics turning author will cure him 
of his malevolence; having always 
found that the moft difficult people in 
the world to be pleafed, are thofe who 
know experimentally that they want 
talents to pleafe. 


eS te 
FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
A TALE, 


Alfred and Amanda were once hap- 
py in each others love; they were 
bafking in the funfhine of mutual ef- 
teem; they were enjoying the delicious 
emotion and indefcribable fenfations 
arifing from congeniality of difpofi- 
tion and mutuality of affection; they 
hailed the pafling moments as full of 
blifsful enjoyment; and they antici- 
pated {till greater pleafures when uni- 
ted in the filken bands of matrimony. 

Amanda wasa young lady juft turn- 
ed of fifteen, her perfon was lovely, 
nay it was almoft faultlefs; her men- 
tal acquifitions were furprifing for her 
age; and her amiable difpofition 
courted the admiration of the world, 
and infured the efteem of her com- 
panions. 
of a fond mother, who idolized her 
as the dear obje& of her love, who 
viewed her as the fole heirefs of* her 
fortunes, and confidered her as a kind 
blefling fent to footh her declining 
years. In Amanda all her hopes wer\ 
centred, and to make her happy was 
the fole obje@ of her thoughts and 
cares. No indulgence was refufed 
when Amanda petitioned, and no fa- 
crifice was too great which Amanda 
defired. 

Aifred was a ftudent at law. In 
his perfon he was genteel, though not 
of a fuperior beauty; in claflic learn- 
ing and general information he was 
furpafled by few; in profeflional know- 
ledge he was eminent; in his manners 
pleafing and conciliatory; in his natu- 
humane and philan- 
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thropic; and in his love to Amanda, | 


ardent, fincere, and confiant. ‘Lhe 
firft time ke faw her he admired her; 
the fecond time he efteemed her; and 
the third time he loved her. His love, 
however, was not the momentary ef- 
fufion of thoughtleffnefs, but, on the 
contrary, it was founded on efteem, 
reared by friendfhip, and matured by 
reafon. He loved her as “his foul’s 
far dearer part,” and confidered her 
as the deareft object of his fondeft 
hopes. 

Such was Amanda, fuch was Al- 
fred, and fuch was their happy fitua- 
tion. But alas! how fleeting is all 
earthly blifs, how evaneicent is all 
human happitiefs? We are delighted 
for a few years, as ina pleafing dream, 
by the enchanting voice of pleafure, 
and then upon a judden, we are awa- 
kened by the cries of wretchednefs. 
We flourifh, like a flower, during the 
fummer of our profperity, and then 
our hopes are fuddenly blafted by the 
ftormy whirlwinds of approaching 
winter. Alfred and Amanda were 
doomied tu feclihe full force of thefe 


She faw and envied the happinefs of 
Alfred and Amanda,-and fhe relolved 
to blaft it in the bud. No care or 
trouble or pains did fhe {pare te ac- 
complifh this malicious delign. She 
ingratiated herfelf into the triend{hip 
of Amanda but to betray her; fhe 
gained her confidence but to abufe if; 
fhe entwined herfelf about her heart, 
but like the ** Anguis in Aerba,”’ ihe 
ftung that bofom which cherilhed her. 
She feized upon a favourable crifis to 
commence her operations. She in- 
vented falfehoods, forged calumnies, 
retailed fcandal againit the character 
of Alfred. She accufed him of licen- 
tioufnefs, condemned him as a hypo- 
crite, and moreover imputed to him 
the wortt of all crimes, at leaft in the 
eyes of Amanda, that of inconitancy. 
So innocent did Francilca appear, io 
friendly in her difpofition, fo plaufi- 
ble in repeating her curfed inventions, 
that Amanda, inan unhappy momen, 
forgot the folemn vows, the {worn 
fidelity, and long-tried conftancy of 
her Alfred, and refolved to tear him 
from her heart and her confidence for- 
ever.—And couldit thou cruel, unjult 





obfervations. When their napmnels 
was on the eve of confummation, an 
unexpected enemy dafhed the cup of 
felicity from their lips; when their 
youthful imaginations had already re- 
alized the joys of connubial bliis, the 
vile machinations of a malicious foe, 
were ready to complete their ruin. 
They were unconfcious of the ap- 
proaching florm; in an unexpected 
moment it burft over their devoted 
heads. 

Among the numerous vifitors at the 
houfe of Amanda, there was a lady, 
called Francifca, an old maid. Fran- 
cifca had been once handfome, but in- 
creafe of years, a contention of ma- 
lignant paffions in her bofom, and the 
ravages of difappointed hopes, had 
torn the vermiliion from her cheeks, 
deprived her languifhing blue eyes of 
their wonted luitre, and deftroyed the 
nice fymmetry of her features. From 
the appearance of an angel, fhe had 
aflumed the afpect of a fury. Still 
however fhe could diflimulate, the 
could a decent mildnefs and a pleafing 
ingenuoulnefs aflume, while envy and 
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Couldit thou dear, lovely gifl, fuffer 
thyfelf to be deluded, to be ruined by 
an invidious foe? Couldit thou believe 
her malicious calumnies? Couldft thou 
lacrifice thy own and thy Alfred’s hap- 
pine(s to the demon of envy?—Alas! 
it was even fo—Amanda had refolved 
to forget her Alfred—in the moment 





into the arms of Alberto. Alberto 
was rich; it was the only circumftance 
in his favour, for otherwife he was 
paflionate, haughty, cruel, and re- 
vengeful. ‘I'he bell that founded the 
completion of their nuptials, knelled 
her deparied happinefs, and her Al- 
tred’s death. Alberto became jealous, 
cruel, and fufpicious; Amanda be. 
came the victim of forrow, of mifery, 
and of defpair. But what, it may be 
afked, was the fate of Alfred? The 
news of Amanda’s difpleafure cut him 
to the foul. He flew to her for an ex- 
planation. Amanda refufed to hear 
him, fhe was inexorable to all his in- 
treaties, fhe even forbid him her pre- 





malice were rankling in her heart. 


witlt diappuintment, overcome by this 
unexpected misfortune, he rufhed 
from her prefence, he threw himlelf 
upon his couch, he could not reft, he 
could only give vent to his feelings by 
writing to Amanda. ‘The letter was 
written,—it was fent—but no anfwer 
returned. This laft mark of Aman- 
da’s cruelsy, was the death-blow to 
Alfred’s peace. He became melan- 
choly and ferious; his books became 
tirefome and difgufting; he fhunned 
the fociety of women, becaufe he 
thought them all like Amanda, falle 
and deceitful; he avoided the compa- 
ny of men, becaufe they {ported with 
his misfortunes. He was ufelefs to 
himfelf, ufelefs to his relations, ufe- 
lefs to fociety. At laft a certainty of 
Amanda’s marriage deprived him of 
all remaining hope, drove him to def- 
pondency, and completed the fad ca- 
taftrophe of his tragic life. 

Such was the fate of the once happy 
Alfred and Amanda, and fuch is the 
unvarnifhed tale of their love.—Let 
future Alireds and Amandas beware 
of future Franciscas. Let them read 
their fimple ftory, and learn to avoid 
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of dilappointment, fhe threw herfelf 


theit melancholy fate. 
[vtunds, jonn Sheriock, to Mifs Mary 


ALFONSO. 


FOR THE SPECTATOR. 
THE WAR-WORN SOLDIER. 


I faw him, leaning penfively upon 
his crutch, near the remains of an an- 
tique building, which tottering upon 
its bafe, feemed to threaten with def- 
truction every object that approached 
rt. : 
Ithought he fpoke, and liftening, 
heard him pronounce in folenin, ma- 
jeltic accents, the following emphatic, 
and impreflive words. 

Fallen! fallen! fallen!! And will 
it be credited, that he, who facrificed 
his health, his happinefs, why fpilt his 
life-blood at the fhrine of Liberty, 
fhould now be difbanded withowt any 
requite for his fervices, or fupport.to 
his declining years, which tremblins 
upon the very briak of the grave, are 
thortly to be launched into eternity? 
Then turning towards thefe ruins, he 
exclaimed—Hail, thou venerable relic 





lence, and that forever. Diftraéted 


of antiquity, hail thou beft friend, who 
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in reminding me of my forrows, point-|ding pledges of reciprocated affection|ed, and to whofe authority, founded 


eft out a moral, which but for thee,|to thy heart, and prayed Heaven to 
would have been forever dormant: |avert the withering breath of ficknefs 
Yes, our race is run!! from their tender forms; and all this 
While we needed not the prop of |lacrifice for what no doubt thou term- 
our neighbours, we bafked in the fun- }2d{t honour, patriotifm; yet {till fhalt 
thine of profperity and of favour, there, |thou have thy reward, for, ** There 
firm, ftable, and independent, we reft-]is another, and a better world.” 
ed fecurely, and proudly on our own PETRARCH. 
foundations. We benefitted ou. 
friends, were courted and admired, 
but alas! the walls of our {trength 
are batrered down and overthrown, 
by the levelling arm of ‘Time, or by 
the withering blaft of corroding ne- 
olddét, — 


Bae to 
ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. 
[ Continued frum page 55.] 

An inquiry into abftrac&t and fpecu- 
lative truths, into the principles and 
axioms of fciences, and every thing 

Here then, at thy hallowed bafe,!that tends to render our ideas more 
will f reff my war-worn limbs, and] general, is not the province of women. 
here will | await with anxious expec-| heir ftudies ought to be all praétieal; 

tation, the welcome and final minifter|it is their bufinefs to apply the prin- 
of Heaven-——for my race is run, my!ciples difcovered by man, and to 
voyage over the tempeftuous fea of|make the obfervations by which our 
jublunary life is nearly ended, and my|fex is induced to eftabiifh thofe prin- 
peregrinations on fome other, and Ijciples. The reflections of women, on 
truit better planet, muft foon com-|fubje@s not immediately connected 
mence. | have, indeed, fojourned onj with their duty, ought ail to be di- 
this too long: L have lived to fee me-j rected to the knowledge of man, or 
vit difregarded, virtue flighted, and|ro fuch agreeable branches of [cience 
J integrity vilifed, and have feen the|that have tafte for their objeG&t. Wich 


mimonsof flattery, viceand difhonour.| regard to works of genius, they fur- 
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mae Sur FON heads in Tuccelsful| pals their comprehention; neither have 
oppofition to fuch a phalanx of excel-|they fufficient attention and precifion 
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Having thus fpoken, he funk down} for natural philofophy, it belongs only 
upoa a pile of ruins which was over-|to that fex, which is moft active, fees 
srown with turf; and my heart being | moft obj<cts, 18 poffefled of motlt 
ull, 1 exclaimed,—Haplefs, negleét-|{lrength, and exercifes it the moff, 

teran and patriot, thou, who in to judge of the relations of fenfible 


and of the laws of nature. 
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ne feid of bate halt braved the grim; beings, 
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bhee.—Olt when the trumpet’s rude}ton, and is not in the power of her 


obtain 


Jeltvoyer death, and with manly front,!‘he woman being the weaker veffel, 
and firm advancing ftep, haft over. jand feeing nothing abroad, e¢‘i:mates 
irned the bafe meflengers, the un-jand determines the means fhe is capa- 
rincipled hirclings of defpotic info-|ble of employing at home to fupply | 
ce, whole * lite,” whofe * fortune} i 

nd whole facred honour,’”’ have been|fions of man. 
oifered up to the ferviee of thy injur- lers are more confiderable than ours; 
‘country, how do | blufh for thatjall her engines are at work, to fhake 
untry watch thou halt fo much /Jerv- | the human heatt.” Whatever is either 

| 


; ‘ oe | 
ed the tremendous! own fex to procure, fhe mu 








either in pofitive law, or the prejudices 
of opinion, fhe is obliged to fubmit. 
She muft learn to difcover their fenti- 
ments by their difcourfe, by their ac- 
tions, by their looks, their geftures. 
She muft endeavour to direé& her own 
difcourfe, her a€tions,~her looks, her 
geftures, in fuch a manner asto infpire 
them with what fentiments fhe pleafes, 
without appearing to have any fuch 
defign. ‘They will philofophize bet- 
ter than fhe in regard to the human 
heart; but fhe will be able to read it 
buch better than they. The difcovery 
of experimental morality, if it may be 
fo called, is properly their province; 
ours is to reduce it to aelyftem. The 
women have more wit, men more ge- 
nius; women obferve, and men reafon; 
this concurrence of both is productive 
of the cleareft and moft adequate idea 
of the human mind, of the molt un- 
doubted knowledge of ourfelves and 
of our {pecies, that we are capabie of 
acguiring: and thus it is, that art and 
ingenuity may inceflantly improve our 
natural abilities. . 





Tae world is a book open to wo- 
men; when they read any «hing wrong 
therein, itis their own fault, and they 
are blinded by fome irregular paflion. 
Yet a prudent mother of a family, 
inftead of being a woman of the worid, 
lives as reclufe a life as a nun. It 
would be therefore very proper to be- 
have in the fame manner to young 
women who are going to be married, 


ag is practifed, or ought to be practif- 


ed, in regard to thofe who take the 
veil; they thould be made to fee the 
pleafures of the world before they re- 





ility ot their retreat. 


linquifh them, leit a falfe reprefenta- 


her weaknefs; and theie are the pal-|tion fheuld fome time hence feduce 
Her mechanical pow- | theii hearts, and difiurb the tranquil- 


In France the 
hyoung girls lived in convents, and 
jmarried women were continually ram- 
bling abroad. Among the ancients 
lit was cuite the contrary; the girls 
I were preient at public fports and en- 


i 
married 


Weparations for attack, halt thou!by means of owrs: and for that endjtertaimmenis; tne 3 women 
claf ed thy b 1} Mh fy Partner to thy 7 1s incu nbent on her tO enter into aly ent their Udys In retircmenf. Vhe 
tly breafl, and with tender folici-'deep itudy of the human mind; not {I er cult was inore rational, and 
ude,, prayed her to be careful of that by confidering it abltractediv, and iin} atributed more to the fupport of 
\ Ss s hyo innihi- general, but by obferving the minds|moraltty.. Young girls are allowed 
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main bufinefs is to amufe and divert 
themfelves. The married women 
have affairs to mind at home, azd no 
hufbands to feek for; but they would 
not find their account in a reforma- 
tion of this kind, which muit there- 
8 drop to the ground, fince unfor- 

unately it is they that take the lead. 
Wethers: at leaft, make your daugh- 
ters your companions. Fndeavour to 
give them a right fenfe of things, and 
an’ honeft heart; after which conceal 
nothing from their view, that 1s pro- 


per fora chafte eye to behold. Balls, 
affemblies, public {ports, and even 
theatrical entertainments; in fhort, 


every thing that deludes imprudent 
youth, only by being beheid through 
a wrong medium, may, without ri tk, 
be expofed to the view of a perfon 
of found judgment. The ear ier they 
are made acquainted with tho’e tumul 
tuous pleafures, the fooner they will! 
be furfeited with them. 

But here we have raifed a very 
{trong party againft us. ‘* Where,” 
fay they, ‘‘ are the gitls capable ot 
refifting fuch temptations?’ ‘he very 
firft profpeét of the world is tufficient | 
to turn their heads, and to intoxicate} 
them forever; when once they have 
tafted its gaieties, they will never | 
choofe to leave it. ‘That may be; but 
before you have exhibited this deceit- 
ful reprefentation to their eye, have 
you affifted them with preparatory in- 


ftructions, io behold it without emotion? 


Nave you given them proper notice 
of the objects it reprefents? Have you 
defcribed them in their real colours? 
Have you guarded them againft the 
illufions of vanity? Have you infufed 
into their youthful hearts a tafte for 
fuch folid pleafures, as are not to be 
found in thofe gaudy fcenes? What 
{tep have you taken to preferve them 
from that vicious tafte, by which they 


are corrupted? Perhaps, inftead of 


oppofing the public prejudices, which 
began to take root in their minds, you 
have rather encouraged them; you 
have excited their curiofity to fee every 
frivolous amufement, You have con- 
firmed their tafte, or rather their fol- 
ly, by mitiating them into thofe plea- 
fures. Many a young lady, upon 
coming into life, 


‘‘betore him. 


ple and foolifh than her daughter, and 
confequently incapable of exhibiting 
the objects to her view in any other 
light, than as fhe beholds them hericlf. 
The mother’s example and authority, 
more prevalent than realon, juttifies 
the daughter in her own eye, and is 
a fuficient apology for her condud. 
When we advife a mother to intro- 
duce her daughter iatosthe world, i 
is under 


a tuppoiition that fhe is to 
inew it to 


her in its real colours. 
(TOBE CONTINUED.) 

TRIFLES. 

Two comedians, belonging to Lo 
vent Garden ‘Theatre, having a wager 
about which of them lung the ‘belt, 
they agrced to refer it to Dr. Arne, 
who uncertook to be the arbitrator on 
this occafion.—A day was according- 
ly agreed on, and both the parties 
executed to the belt of their abilities 
As foon as they had 
finifhed, the doctor proceeded to give 





has no other direc-!q 


ijudgment in the following manner: 
(As for you, Sir, addrefling himfelf 
ito the fir{t, you are by ping: the wor/t 
fin nger | ever heard in my life. Ah, 
faid the other, exultingly, I knew | 
fhould win my wager. Stop, Sir, 
fays the doctor, I have a word to fay 
to you before you go, which is this, 
that as for you, Sir, you cannot fing at all. 
A Lord intending to take in great 
part of the common belonging to a 
town, agreed with acarpenter to have 
it railed in; My Lord, jays he, it fhall 
be done, and 1 think I can fave you 
fome charges in the bufinefs: For, 
fays he, do you but get pofts, and 1 
doubt not but all the neighbours round 
about will find you railing enough. 


A puntter going along the Strand, 
when a great mob of ipeétators was 
gathering to fee a maletactor pafs to 
his execution at Charing-crofs, afked 
a genteel perfon, who was ftanding 
ing in the crowd, What was the name 
of the fellow going to be hanged? He 
anfwered, one Vowe//—Ah! faid the 

guerielt, "Do } you know which of them it 








trefs or governatite than. her ownjis, Sir, for 
mother, who is oftentimes more fim-. 
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there are fevcral of -that 
name? No, returned the other, I do 
not. Well, faid the wag, this however 
is certain, and fam very glad of it, 
that it is neither U nor 1. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines of ** Orlando and Ophe- 
la,’ are not fufficiently corre& to 
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‘ Carolinientis’—-The Bachelor, 
and nares “*G, P. R.” are unavoida- 
bly poitponed, but fhall have a place 
as early as poffible. 
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MARRIED 


At Wilmington, (w.c.) on the 27th 
ult. Mr. Michael Delaney, of this city, 
to Mifs Fanny Williams, of North- 
Carolina. 


On the 5th inft. by the Rev. Mr. 


Munds, Mr. George W- Lewis, to 
Mils Charlotte Payton. 


On the sth inft. by the Rev. Mr. 
Munds, John Sheriock, to Mifs Mary 
Dunscombe. 

On the 7th inft. by the Rev. Dr. 
Keith, Dr. Daniel Legare, to Mifs 
Elizabeth M. Jones. 


DIED 
On the 24th ult. in Chefter DiftriG, 


Abraham Patterfon, a native ef Ire- 
land. ‘a 
On the 2nd inft. Mrs. Rebecca 


Thomas, wife of Jofeph Thomas. 

On the jrd inft. Mrs. Rebecca 
Theus, wife of Simeon, Theus, Efq. 

In Prince Wil'iam’s Parifh, on the 
ath inft. Mrs. Amarinthia L. Lock- 
wood (wife of Jofhua Lockwood) in 
the 32nd year of her age. 

On the 7th inft. Mrs. Mary Gaffer, 
aged 70 years. 

On the oth inft. Mr. Jones of the 
Charlefton Theatre. 


¢r A Lad, about 14 years of age, 
is wanted as an Apprentice to the 
Printing Bufinefs—None need appl} 
but fuch as can bear the ae of trial 
Apply at this Office. 





























































ORIGINAL POETRY, 


FOR THE SPECTATOR. 


[Transcribed from the papers of a deceased friend. } 


SOLITUDE.—INSCRIBED TO MISS C 
Hail Sclitude! 


Superior in thy native charms, 

To princely splendor and the pomp of courts.— 

Far from those scenes of vanity and vice, 

Which led my youthful steps too oft astray; 

I seek thy rural shades and calm retreats, 

To pass away therein my prime of life, 

In silent contemplation of thy tharms.— 

Thou that invit’st, inspire the youthful muse, 

To sing the blessings of a tranquil life, 

in strains proportion'd to the lovely theme.—- 
Blest Solitude! here none invade cur peace; 

No noisy fops intrude, miscall’d our friends, 


The worst of thieves, who steal us from ourselves: 


No parasite with microscopic power, 

That shews the pigmy’s form in giant’s size; 

But faithful friends, who hike the crystal streams 
Reflect each image in its native light.— 

No midnight revels here disturb our rest; 

By day no sounds discordant wound the ear, 

But ail is harmony; the whispering breeze, 

The water’s tall, and melody of birds, 

Invite the soul to quit its mortal frame, 

And gently waft it to its mansion, Heaven.— 


Though such thy charms as I’ve essay’d to paint, 


And such the beauties of thy peaceful reign, 
How few embrace thee but in fortune’s frowas, 
When disappoiniments, grief, or pow’rful love, 
Depress and sink the soul; then like a friend, 
‘Thou step’st to our relief, bind’st up our wounds, 
With healing balm, and softenest all our cares.— 
Oh love! sweet contrariety of passions, 

Made up of all the rest; soft sy ren voice, 

Which thus inchant’st, and lead’st thy vot’ries on 
In spice of reason’s lure to their undoing — 

Nor was my Sylvia faithless or unkind, 

For then another might have eas’d the smart; 
But fortune, cruel auth’ress of our woes, 

Denied to Damon all that she could grant-— 

The power to make his lovely charmer blest.— 
Blind deity! though few, too few there be 
Whose hearts are form’d to share connubial bits, 
Still thou direct’st thy baneful influence, 

To place a bar betwixt the r warmest hopes, 
And counteract the rreat decree of heaven; 
Sure there’s some secret magic in thy gifts, 
‘That those possessing most, are most unht 

T’ enjoy the blissful state; like Tantaius 

‘They have it in their view, but waste the pow's 
(A gird co (o grasp it to themselves. — 

oO more let mor‘al complain, 
And censure providence as too severe, 
Ivordéringe our lot; all have the means 
Of earthly happiness wichin their reach.-— 
When first our great- progenitor was form’d, 
Whai paradise w: yual to his mind, 
Stamp'd with the awful image of his maler 
But when the lov’d resemblance once w: 
And guilt accurst, us urp'd the sacred seat 
W hat charms had Ede 
Of Gop himsel! was 
Vis guilt alone that makes our lot severe— 
VIRTUE ke 
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n then?-—The glorious presence 








And Charchill, who ’d not me disparage, 
Migh: claim a kin by second marriage: 
With modern Sat’rists I disclaim 

Ail kin, except it be by name: 

Of Trumbell, and such witty souls, 

As ’Per-critics, cheek and joles 
Resolv'd to hush; the madd’ning rabble, 
Who Turkey like, ne’er cease to gabble; 
With such your humble servant joins 

T’ inform you, in these foll’wing lines. 
He liketh mainly to be writing, 

Else for others to be inditing; 

Ventures now to proffer to you 

His poetic, and prosaic aid too: 

For since the days of Eve and Adam, 

In masters, servants, maid, or madam, 
The itch for reading, or eke to write, 
Has ne'er before reach'd its acme height: 
But since your fav’rable invitation, 

The men and maids of ev’ry nation, 
Profusely pour into your treasure, 

Songs, ballads, verses, without measure, 
And Caioethies now prevailing, 

‘lhe itch to write, all men assailing, 
Among the rest your humble servant, 

W hose wish to aid you is most fervent; 
Who being bless’d with Poetic fire, 

And charg’d with judgment, wit and satire, 
Prepares <o attack by earth or ocean 

The puny wits, who ’re in commotion, 
And being made up of combustion, 

W ili blaze away at all that ’s fustian, 

Or Flats or Sharps, or straight or crooked, 
Or short or tall, or smooth, or hooked; 
Or whate’er smeils of Hyper-odium, 

Or ’s less in value than pure Rhodium; 
’Gainst these I'll load, and prime with wind, or 
Fire and burn them up to cinder, 

Your humble servant, Tommy TInpDer. 
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SELECTED. 


[We do not consider this piece an original 


one, but aS Mathematics constitute a part 
of the education of our youth, it may afford 
them a few moments relaxation from the 
more abstruse studies, in which they may 
be engaged. ] 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


Old John, who had in credit lived, 
Though now redue’d, a sum received: 
This lucky hit no sooner found, 
‘Than clam’rous duns came swarming round. 
To landlord, baker, many more; 
John paid in all, pounds ninety-four. 
fialf what remain’d a friend he lene, 
On Joan and self one fifeh he spent, 
And when of all these sums bereft, 
One tenth o’ the sum receiv'd had left. 


Now show your sl/l. ve learned youth, 
And by your werk the sum produce. 
Answer rejuested by X. Y.Z 
THE ROSE-BUD. 
>A YOUNG LADY 
QOueen of fragrance, loveiy rose, 
vy _., . > 1" 
The beauties of thy leaves disclose; 
‘he W inter 's past, the tempests fiy, 
Sof wales breath genily through the sky; 
ihe lark sweet war ling on the wing, 
the gay revurn of spring, 
Th ilver dews, the vernal show’rs 
Call f r ha blooming waste of flow’rs; 
The jovcus fields, the shady, woous 


’ 
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Are cloth’d with green, or swell with bra: 
Then haste -he beau ies to disclose, 
° . ’ > » § 
Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose -— 
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THE CHARLESTON SPECTATOR. - 


Thou beauteous flower, 2 welcome guest, 

Shalt flourish on the fair one’s breast, 
Shalt grace her hand or deck her hair 
The flow’r most sweet, the nymph most fairs 
Breath soft, ye winds; be calm, ye skies, 
Arise ye flow’ry race, arise! 
And haste thy beauties to disclose, 

Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose. 


But thou, fair nymph, thyself survey 
In this sweet offspring of a day; 
Swift as the flow’r your charms will fly: 
At morn they bloom, at ev’ning die. 
Now Helen lives alone in fame, 
And Cleopatra ’s but a name: 
Time will indent that heavenly brow, 
And thou must be, what Helen’s now. 
This moral to the Fair disclose, 

Queen of fragrance, lovely Rose !— 


. . 





THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


While through Life’s thorny Road I go, 
I will not want Companions too; 

A dreary Journey, and alone, 

Would be, alas! too troublésome; 
But company that’s choice and good, 
Makes trouble hardly understood; 

For toil divided, seems to be 

No toil, but a felicity. 

Therefore will I companions take, 

As well for ease, as Safety’s sake; 
Fair Truth shall serve me for a guide, 
Justice, shall never leave iny side; 
Integrity, my trusty guard, 

Nor will I Caution quite discard; 
Experience, shall my tuter be, 

Nor wiil I wiser seem than he! 
Discretion, all my thoughts shall weigh, 
And Mouesty, my words convey; 
Soft Innocence protect my sleep, 
And Charity my purse shall keep. 
Thus through the wilderness I’ll stray, 
Nor ever fear to lose my way. 

The Sages I sometimes will see, 

Be sometimes with the Muses free; 
With guildess Mirth an hour beguile, 
Or with free-spoken Satyr smile; 
With Meditation of.en walk, 

Or with sweet Melancholy talk. 
With these companions dea: I'll sport, 
Nor heed the Journey, long or short, 
So Health supply the doctor’s place, 
And for a chaplain, I’ve God’s Grace. 
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THE OLD MAN’S COMPLAINT. 


My prime is past, my nerves decay; 
My spirits fled, my head grown grey: 
My e:es are dim, my bones are old; 
My blood ’s dry’d wp, my bedy’s cold; 
My ears are deaf, my joints are weak; 
My Ips are blue, and pale’s my cheek; 
My legs are shrunk, lame are my feet; 
My teeth are gone, I scarce can eat; 
My youthful sins row make me weep; 
I sigh and sob when I should sleep: 
My giass is run, I cannot stay, 

And Dea:h pursues me for his prey; 
But when my wrerched soul shall flee, 
Alas! is quire unknown to me. 

All gracious Heaven! thy mercy grant, 
Which, theugh I merit not, I want! 
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